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emulated in baths, temples, and forums. Schools
were established, and some of the great names
in the classic literature of Rome were those of pro-
vincials. Seneca, for instance, was a Spaniard.

But a great peril at all times threatened the secur-
ity of these flourishing provinces. The vast regions
lying on the North and East were inhabited by rude
barbarians, warlike and adventurous, ready to en-
gage in any arduous enterprise promising the rewards
of plunder and spoil. To repel the inroads of these
terrible warriors the provinces had no military
strength of their own. They were not permitted to
indulge the military spirit and to raise and maintain
armies under their own control with which to resist
invasion. There was too much danger that these
might be employed against the imperial authority.
Rome herself undertook to defend her provinces, and
this task was for centuries efficiently performed by
her disciplined legions stationed along the whole
frontier. Upon the fall of the Empire this safeguard
melted away, and the barrier being removed, the
barbarians broke in upon all sides. There being no
military power to expel them, and no inducement to
voluntary return, they gave terms to the vanquished
inhabitants, established themselves in permanent
occupancy of the territories they had conquered, and
with no further enemies to subdue, they gradually
settled into peaceful pursuits, together with the
peoples they had conquered, and began their march
along the pathway of civilisation and progress
which those peoples had before trodden after their
subjugation by the Romans.